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It is becoming more and more apparent that many of the institu- 
tions which have long been thought peculiar to the Hebrew nation, 
were common to one or more of the other Semitic tribes. Circumcis- 
ion can hardly be supposed to have originated in the time of Abraham. 
The distinction between clean and unclean animals was perhaps as 
rigidly marked among the Assyrians and Babylonians, as among the 
Jews. The Sabbath, "the unlawful day," "the day of rest for the 
heart," was known away back in the Akkadian period. The temple of 
Bel-Merodach at Babylon had its "holy of holies." The institution 
of the shew-bread seems likewise to have existed in Babylonia. Two 
questions arise : (1) Whether it can be shown that in most of these 
cases, the Assyrian or Babylonian usage was derived from the Israel- 
itish ? (2) If not, how we may explain their existence side by side, 
especially in view of what the Bible has generally been supposed to 
teach, viz., the direct origin of some, at least, of these institutions for 
and in connection with the Israelitish nation ? 



THERE was a time, perhaps it has not yet gone by, when men 
thought it necessary to believe that the rainbow first appeared in con- 
nection with God's covenant made with Noah (Gen. 9). But does it 
not satisfy the demands of the passage to understand that something 
already existing, or which had before existed, was taken as the sign 
of this agreement made between God and Noah ? Just so in the case 
of some of the religious institutions commonly regarded as peculiar 
to Judaism. Are they any the less divine if shown to have existed 
among other nations ? Because the Assyrians have an account of the 
Deluge wonderfully similar to that of the Hebrews, is there any 
ground for the supposition that the latter is not an inspired account ? 
*2 
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THIS question may be put with more force, perhaps, from another 
point of view. There is a strange and striking likeness between the 
Assyrian and Hebrew accounts of the Creation, the Deluge, etc. Is 
this likeness any proof of the inspiration of the Hebrew account ? 
May not the Hebrew account have been entirely different from the 
Assyrian and still have been inspired ? Is it not possible, on the other 
hand, to suppose that the Hebrew account is merely human, so far as 
any ground for a different opinion is based upon the likeness of the 
two accounts ? What, then, is the value of the testimony to be ob- 
tained from the monuments ? Does it after all prove anything ? Yes, 
everything. But the proof of the inspiration of the scriptural account 
rests upon not the likeness but the «»-likeness of the two accounts. 
This is admirably expressed by Professor Francis Brown: "There is 
a truth of spiritual conception, a loftiness of spiritual tone, a convic- 
tion of unseen realities, a confident reliance upon an invisible but all- 
controlling power, a humble worship in the presence of the supreme 
majesty, a peace in union and communion with the one and only God, 
and the vigorous germs of an ethics reflecting his will, which make an 
infinite gap between the Hebrew and his brother Semite ' beyond the 
river,' that all likeness of literary form does not begin to span. * * * 
Men say, Oh, of course the Hebrews had a purer conception of God. 
But the point is that this is the essential matter ; this is what we care 
about. No doubt it has been recognized and emphasized before, but 
we have never before had the opportunity of seeing so plainly what it 
would be to have this commanding and determining element left out 
— from even one page — of the Old Testament. * * * * It is not the 
features of likeness to the Genesis tablets of Babylonia that support 
the unique character of the Bible so much as the absolute and appall- 
ing «»-likeness in the spiritual conceptions and temper by which they 
are infused." 

APPLY this same thought to Israel's institutions. Suppose that 
we find all of them or something similar among other nations. The 
resemblances neither prove nor disprove a divine influence. But the 
points in which they differ are more significant. There is a purity, a 
loftiness, an ethical force in the Israelitish institutions which those 
of the surrounding peoples, however similar, altogether lack. The 
very fact that there is a resemblance, and yet so fundamental a differ- 
ence, from whatever point of view it may be regarded, tells strongly 
in favor of the existence of a divine element in the one class, the 
absence of it in the other. And so, what at first seemed likely to 
oppose, really supports, and indeed proves the supernatural character 
of the Israelitish institutions. 
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A RECENT writer in one of our religious journals takes grounds 
antagonistic to the study of the Bible in the colleges. The main line 
of opposition, that this study ought not to be taken up unless it can 
be well done, hardly needs to be answered. Of course it demands the 
best men, but we believe that such men can be found, and that the 
most successful Christian teachers in all our colleges will respond to 
the call for instruction in the Bible if made to them by the students ; 
and, further, how, will some one explain, shall good work be done 
unless an attempt is made, mistakes corrected, and experience gained ? 
Incidentally, two points are mentioned which deserve notice : 

He says : " The knowledge of the contents of the Bible is not help- 
ful in any way, or to any degree worth the expenditure of time and 
labor, unless it be to lead men to such views and reflections and con- 
victions as will result in repentance, the renewal of their natures and 
the change of their characters." Is this true ? Has the Bible no 
literary value of its own, apart from the message which it contains ? 
Is not a knowledge of the facts which it records absolutely necessary 
to the work of a historical student ? Is not the legal aspect of the 
Mosaic economy vitally important to a thorough legal training ? 
One of the leading legal authorities in the country, in lectures to his 
students, gives special attention to the Mosaic legislation. He tells 
them that simply from the stand-point of law it was in many re- 
spects the most valuable writing which we possess, and should be 
thoroughly mastered by every law student. Similar declarations as 
to its contributions to their departments have been rendered by emi- 
nent authorities in history and literature. 

The writer fears to have anyone touch the Bible, unless he has 
specially prepared himself for that act, and will do it in a particular 
way. Now, we protest that this is a wrong idea, and one which has 
done great harm. The Bible is not a "holy of holies" to be ap- 
proached only at certain times and under special conditions. Too 
many people, accepting this idea, never think of looking at it save 
when they make a meagre and hasty preparation for the Sunday- 
school lesson, and perhaps also when they sleepily and hurriedly glance 
over a portion of a chapter before retiring. If they could be made to 
understand that it was not too good " for human nature's daily food," 
they would have found something greatly to their advantage. For 
ourselves, we do not believe that any honest, fair-minded study of the 
Bible to gain a knowledge of any department of its very varied con- 
tents will be productive of anything but good. It is safe to say that 
the Bible is not more likely to be hurt, than to hurt. Let it be handled 
without gloves. No one need fear the result. 



